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abscissa is the angle a and the ordinate is the normal pressure, expressed as a percentage of that experienced when a =90°.    Of Prof. Langley's curves,
Fig. 1.
A relates to a square plane 12 inches x 12 inches, B to a rectangle 6 x 24 inches, and G to a rectangle 30 x 4'8 inches, the leading edge (perpendicular to the stream) being in each case specified first, so that the theoretical curve D corresponds most nearly to G, It will be seen at a glance that at small angles the pressure is enormously greater than according to the law of sin2 a. The differences between A, B, C, anticipated in a general manner by Wenham and Froude, are of great interest. They demonstrate that in proportion to area a long narrow wing is more efficient as a support than a short wide one, and that in a very marked degree.
Up to a certain point there is no difficulty in giving a theoretical account of these features. When a rectangular lamina is exposed perpendicularly, there is one point, i.e. the centre, at which the velocity of the stream is annulled. At this point the pressure attains the full amount, \pV*} due to the velocity of the stream, while at every other point the pressure is less, and falls to zero at the boundary. If the lamina is sloped to the stream as in B and (7, there is still a median plane of symmetry; and at one point in this plane, but now in advance of the centre, the full pressure is experienced. In strictness, there is only one point of maximum pressure, whatever may be the proportions of the lamina. But if the rectangle be very elongated, there is practically a great difference in this respect according to the manner of presentation, although the small angle a be preserved unchanged. For when the long edges are perpendicular to the stream ((7), the motion is nearly in
m. The work appears to have been executed with the skill and thoroughness which would naturally be expected of the author, and will doubtless prove of great service to those engaged upon these matters. The scanty reference to previous knowledge, which Prof. Langley holds out some promise of extending in subsequent publications, makes it rather difficult to pick out the points of greatest novelty. The main problem is, of course, the law of obliquity, and this is attacked with two distinct forms of apparatus. The general character of the results, exhibited graphically on p. 62, will be made apparent from the accompanying reproduction, in which are added a curve D, corresponding to (1) and E, representing the law of sin2 a. In each case the
